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LIPPINCOTT'S You can sekdom select the schoo! 


you can never select the scholars 


HORN-ASHBAUGH but you can select your Text 


Liane 
SPELLING BOOK KO 
CURRICULUM-ADJUSTMENT IN 
, . . a : . THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
gets rid of guesswork. Every conclusive puis, w. L. Cox, New York Univ 


study of spelling is built into it, and every oo 
, a gest of what is bei 
examination of its results on a significant hools and a work 

, , , , i his own school effici 

scale has shown its conclusive superiority. \.;}1 find both in this text 

| vs the field from the 

, : I tten from the school’s \v 
This text sets new records not simply and meets the school’s probler 
fords a foundation on which t 


because no other uses the whole proven genuine service 


1 


fact of the subject, but also because its BEGINNINGS IN 
= ’ . EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMEN|! 
simplicity of method makes right proce- ina A Miaalen 


dure easy. The least trained teacher gets A simple statement of fun 


- 1 
for classroom teachers the 


from it the maximum of results. manized ” of measurement bool 
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THE PLACE OF EXTRA-CURRICU- senior high schools of Philadelphia, for 
LAR ACTIVITIES IN which I was responsibl 
EDUCATION’ While the a ¢ pupils and 


HER we like it or not, a long list of pupil 


irricular activities have come to (endencies of the | s, and that it 
n our junior and senior high schools "SS ©f the teacher to arrange the situation 8 
et Mee ‘e Pe ee ree . ‘ 
¢ht add in our normal schools, col- 
t t < . 
nd universities. However, my pur- » al 
lay is To discuss the place ot these of having f ind 1 - ¢ 
in the scheme of secondary edu- chances to } n athletic teams, more 
py ! : 4 I yy I 
: . inces, 1 ! g 
are such activities as class organi- 
nd I S } 
ns. student counells. assemblies and themsel a 
day celebrations, athletic associa- spirits getting together for commor es 
inter- and intra-school games and ¢tive clubs. Wise leaders, teachers pupils 
. . the other hand, see that sue) r 4 
sts athletic and non-athletic, school ' ' ¢ 
" hase ] ol nstinetive el el es I g rt 
in some schools one tor every 1 . 
. ‘ love of apr il. ¢ . 
pupils, school commencement pro- altruistic effort. and so afford 
ms and activities, honor societies na- activities that may be funda 
, | or otherwise, school publications These leaders know that itside of regu rea 
. classes pupils are going to have orgar itions of 
vspapers, magazines, hand-books and sn oe ‘ 
ol : some kind and that these organizations are going 
nnuals, debating, school parties, some- : 
to exercise i tremendous influence o1 f 
es school dances. There are eorridor the individual and on the life of the school These 
ids for directing traffic, for care of leaders know, every parent and every one in a 
: . 7 ] OsITIO 4 au ho Ty T r out of S y S 
inds, buildings, lunchrooms, for check- P0°S!tion of authority in f sel 
. . . know, that this extra-curricular phase f s | 
¢ bieyeles, for helping the less successful C dit 
. : ¢ life can not be neglected These ri eaders kr 
| an > 2 , ele Tg re sare 
s in academic work. There are pointy 412+ i+ is the business of school attiseiDthen a 
stems for stimulating, guiding and limif- direct these extra-curricular activities that boys 
| articipation in the school’s extra-cur- and girls will want better clubs for a greater 
: Pas rT : : e Ti of rT s and g < rerts af nt S 
lar activities. There is the necessity ot number of boys and girls, | r | 


. > . tions, better athletics for all rather than 
rking out some basis for cooperating or ‘ hich] 

ew ighly specialized athletes, bett sel 
not cooperating with such supplementary assemblies, better scho 


lucational agencies as Boy Scouts, Girl organization for al) classes, the lower as well as 


scouts, Camp Fire Girls and the Junior for the more highly selected seniors nd at the 
Red Cross same time these wise leaders know that it is 
vi business of the school to help tl 1 girls 


As I have tried to point out in the® sur- 


; : ee ; to satisfy these improved wants 
of the extra-curricular activities of the 
x17 ‘ , 
Wilbur C. Abbott, in an article in the 
Rear reTore Pp bi rg ‘ Tez » ors’ ASssocl 
tead before the Harvard Teachers A 1a Atlantic Monthly. has gone so fa 
March 14, 1925. ‘ 
Rep rt of the Survey of the Publie Schools of Abbott, Wilbur C., ‘‘ The guild f students.’’ 
idelphia, Vol. 4, p. 116, 1922. Atlantic Monthly, November, 1921 
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iat while those in charge of in- 


stitutions of learning have been making 


study along the lines of their 


COuUTSeS O 


‘s, the 


undergraduates with the 


alumni have really founded an- 


Institution to meet their own desires, 


the 


' 
other 


namely, student university, called in 
olden times the student guild 


The Abbott 


about colleges and universities is reflected 


statements that has made 


in the long list of pupil activities outside 


of regular elass work in some of our sec- 


W hat 


schools going to do about it! 


ondary schools are leaders in see- 


ondary 
edueation has 


We 


possibly more clearly than ever before that 


our theory of 


and 1s 


Happily 
changed changing. recognize 
mental and emotional attitudes and habits 
as well as knowledge are part of education. 
We are coming to recognize the force of 
publie opinion of pupils within the school. 
As has often been pointed out we recognize 
that pupils are citizens with rights, duties, 
privileges, responsibilities here and now 
and that the way to develop future citizens 
We use sub- 


ject-matter not wholly as an end in itself 


is to develop present citizens. 


but as one means of exploring the pupil’s 
We 


have learned that a preventive, negative 


interests, aptitudes and capacities. 
type of school program, outlining what not 
to do, is of little value. We have learned, 
rather, that a positive, constructive pro- 
gram of what to do, worked out by teachers 
and pupils together, is one that captures 
the imagination and wins the allegiance of 
both 
will agree with me that it is the business 


teachers and pupils. Possibly you 


of the educator to arrange the whole edu- 
cational situation so that pupils have favor- 


able opportunities to practice the qualities 


of the good citizen here and now with re- 


sults satisfying to themselves. Perhaps 
you would be willing to go further and add 
that the best proof that a pupil will be a 
good citizen to-morrow is that he is a good 


citizen to-day. 


AND 


SOCIETY 


If such ideas as I have been present 
ideas that many of you have put int 
tice with such gratifying results 
is our | 


it naturally follows that it 


the 


+ 


to arrange whole school situat 


that pupils and teachers, including 


selves, can become better citizens 
by practicing the qualities 
good citizen now. Persistence in th 
tice includes the mental and emotion 
tudes that accompany this practic 
is more in the Lange-James theory 
have realized in this field as yet 
practicing of the qualities of the a 
zen with results satisfying to the on 
the practicing to-day that makes 
good citizen of to-morrow It may b 
our words and acts are merely the 
thin crust of ourselves, as Mark Twain | 
it, but in the last analysis it is what 
that 


further remarks on this point see that 


individual does educates him 
markable, pedagogical treatise of Kiplin 
—his poem entitled ‘‘Tomlinson.”’ 

We are to use the whole educational sit 


ation so that it is favorable to develo; 


hal 
ha 


the knowledge, the attitudes and the 
of the good citizen. This whole situat 
includes the organization and administ: 
tion, the 


vision and of the school’s extra-curricula 


methods of teaching, of super 


activities. The whole school situation car 
make for present, satisfying practice of t! 
qualities of the good citizen that the sch 

sees clearly and desires to develop. Ws 
have made progress in organization to pr 
vide for individual differences, for ex 
ample, in the homogeneous grouping of 
for of instruction, 


subject-matter 


pupils 
selecting 


purposes 
which we can 
justify for its present and assured future 
needs, in methods of teaching that guide 
and stimulate such qualities as initiative 
and intelligent 
obedience to authority. The fact remains 
however, that the field of the school’s extr 

curricular activities probably furnishes th: 


cooperation, leadership 
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it, considering its possibilities, is . select a 


7 


ften neglected in providing iim, how to 


portunity for the practicing 0 » make good and, 


es of the good citizen. enough but not 
lucation grows out of man’s wants. opportunity for th 
the educator’s business to improve of the qualities a ei 
ints and to improve the ability to Perhaps the pla 
these improved and improving activities 
The extra-curricular activities that 
erated in the beginning, as I have permit me 


show, grow out of the natural some of these activities as | 


‘ies of boys and girls. Instinetive should, and in many cases, do exis 
es are to be developed or modified, 

ited. These activities when intelli- Home Rooms 
guided are in the main desirable. 


: ; The basis for enabling high school puy 
they are desirable and in some form em 
: ‘ to develop the ability to participate intell 
ls are going to carry them on any- ’ : 
; . ;' gently in directing their own extra-cur 
is the business of the wise parents, s 7 
-_ ' ; ricular affairs is in the organization of the 
er or administrator to provide condi- x 

= home rooms This ability may be neg 
such that the boys and girls not only | , , 

. _— leeted entirelv or be ever so poor, and vet 
ter extra-curricular activities, but . ; 
dia . certain pupils by force of their native 
these better activities enable the pupils bil; 1 d ‘ agra 

: . . . adllity Wi adevelop into senoo eaders 

ve a higher ideal of the educative 7 - 1 | ae 
, ; oie sl 1e ideal, however, is not to develop a few 
lities of these activities in school life. 


en boys and girls have caught the vision 


leaders who may make a great showing 

: “1 s7sq: . cae for the school, but rather to provide the 

higher possibilities of these activi- : 
opportunity for all pupils to develop their 


is the business of the wise leader =**- } bil lead 
. . . . initiative, their ability to cooperate, to lead 
rrange the situation that in so far as 

. cans . and to be intelligently obedient to author 
power lies within the boys and girls, ~ * a 

, , . ity, Just as far as they can ie place 
shall for themselves and for their : d itt 
develop these abilities for the Junior citiz 


in school as for the adult citizen 


hese real leaders recognize that the aoa 
state, is, first of all, in |] 


ites realize this vision. 


Ws own & 


tery of subject-matter which is some- r ; 
, . , tively small community with his ow: 
s thought of as the sole aim of educa- : . é 
lows. In a large high school this small 
s not the only or even the most im- : 

. . . community means his own home room, or 
aim of these extra-curricular ac- cere : see 

mm . . recitation group, then his Class——Ireshman, 
The leader recognizes that while wie’ staid ae 

: . sophomore, junior, senior—and fTinaliyv the 
dramatie or a music club may lead to I ; J ' _ . 
organization of the whole school 


I believe that in every school 


tter individual performance or to a 
ter appreciation of plays or of music, 
it while a nature study club may start 1) The princip 


ry member toward health and greater should work out 
ppiness, yet as citizens these pupils can °rganization for his 
earning even greater lessons. These _ st 
ls ean be learning in the voluntary t] cat a 
‘sociations with their fellows how to co- 


rate for the common good, how to lead 
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-GGANIZATION 


freshman to senior, 


1 


with the aid of the teacher-adviser, should 


organize itself ‘lass organization 1s an 


advantage in that it 


enables the class to 
gain the experience that comes to an organ- 
ized group when it assumes the responsi- 
bility of handling its own business. Such 
organization is of further advantage in 
that it enables the class to cooperate with 
other classes for the good of the school. 

It is true that these classes in the high 
schools can not govern themselves. Neither 
ean any high school class govern itself 
alone as well as it can with the advice of 
some Wise teacher, nor can ut learn how 
without practice. Such a thing as actual 
student self-government does not exist. 
That these four classes broken up into 
many sections do not know each other is 
probably true. As the organization of 
many schools now exists, there is compara- 
tively little reason why pupils should know 
each other. Wherever it exists, this lack 
of knowing the other fellow is a weak- 
ness in any form of democratic govern- 
ment. If the home rooms are organized 
and each home room sends representatives 
to sit with representatives from every other 
home room in a class Congress or a class 
House of Representatives, the way for the 
members of each home room to know the 
members of every other home room in the 
class is begun. Frequently it is only the 
senior elass that is organized. Probably 
there is an even greater need and a greater 
opportunity for organizing the entering 


¢lass and guiding it through orga) 


than there is in the senior elass 


STUDENT COUNCILS 

‘he powers of » council. or st 
association, should be derive 
citizens of the school. The wor 
association is so important and < 
be recognized as being so worth wl 
every pupil will become a eitizer 
organization, subject to the direct 
to the veto F school principal 


representative or representatives, sl 


all-powerful in regulating extra-curt 


activities. All pupil organizations 
be chartered by this central orgar 
and all rules for regulating affairs 
organization should be passed on | 
central body. The office of the pr 
of the students’ association should 
most honored position in the sch 
pupil ean obtain. The successful, 
ized participation of pupils in seh 
ernment demands that the elected 
sentatives should not constitute the: 


as an oligarchy and assume all powe? 


that the home rooms and the various « 


should be organized so that opinion 


from the citizens to the couneil qu 


freely as the directions of the coun 
to the citizens. 
(1) I want to recommend that a « 


composed of pupils representing 


4 


home room of the school and of a te 


or teachers appointed by the pr 
should direct the extra-curricular 
ties of the school. 

(2) That the principals and all t 
recognize and use for training in 
ship the educative opportunities of 
pupil participation in government 


in 


(3) That the activity of the assoc 


be a vital part of the home room 


+ 


the class organization rather than 


Tere 


’ 


power be conferred on a few repres 


tives and the constituency cease ti 


tion. 
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ScHOOL TEAMS 
problem of physical education 
sh right habits of living 
level of 


as to enable the individual to keep 


must result in such a high 


to be mentally and physically efficient 
rforming his school work, to have the 
r, speed, endurance and the nerve con- 
work consistently on a high level of 
‘y and efficiency, to have the vitality 
problems clearly, to see them whole 
the make moral 


to have stamina to 


sions, to be free from nervous irrita- 
and to have a reserve of nerve power 
and in 
This 


level of vitality must exist if the high 


facing complex problems 


ents of sudden emergencies. 


pupil or the adult in later life is 
) efficient work in society. 


or the accomplishment of efficient work 


physical educator must develop in the 


The 


ysician, the physical educator and the 


the power to direct himself. 
h must determine the physical condi- 
on and the health habits of each pupil. 
(hese directors must determine where the 
ipil is deficient, where health habits are 
rong and help the pupil to do the think- 
r and form the habits that will overcome 
ese defects. Where the case demands it, 
se directors must stimulate and super- 
the self-direction of the pupil so that 
has the vitality and control to get rid 
a negative and assume a positive atti- 
toward all his physical and social re- 
tionships. 
There are other educational features of 
e extra-curricular physical activities that 
The 


sion of the playing field provides rich 


must not be neglected. wise super- 
portunities for the player’s initiative, 
idership and cooperation. The player 
10 can think up a new game or devise an 


old 


rganize and direct a new group for play- 


improvement in an one or who ean 


ng, has his initiative and leadership and 


and dema 
ual pia 


responsil 


The 
cooperation 


vent obedience to 
and the 


needed by 


acceptance of re 
all boys; and if athl 
develop these qualities, it naturally f 
that not only the ablest pupils whé 
should have 


on the ‘‘first teams’’ 


portunity to develop These qualit 
that 


physically defective should play reg 


every pupil in school unless 


on some organized team 


The section of the student council that 


in a school less 


has charge of athletics or 


well organized) the athletic associat 
gives the pupils an opportunity to 

out under supervision the organizat 
their 


There will never be 


extra-curricular physical activities 


and there shor 


adult out 


work 


be enough supervisors to 
1 and 
The 
Wise supervisor gives stimulus and diree 


the 


all these activities. Pupils like to fin 


work out some things for themselves 
tion to work and focuses publie ap- 
proval on those who contribute to the wel 
the 


physical education should direct this 


fare of group. The depar 


but all of it probably wil 


eurriculum. 


ASSEMBLIES 


Schools are governed very largely in the 


end by public opinion. The as fur 
nishes a great opportunity rming 
of intelligent public opini 

ing a sense of unity, of e> 


portunities furnished 
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capitalizing the suecessful achievements of nish one means of providing 


the school, of widening and deepening the’ differing interests. Regardless 
interests of pupils wishes of teachers or parents, clul 
Assembly programs should to a very gangs will exist. The gregarious i: 
large extent grow out of regular class or that is so strong in pupils of high s 
extra-curricular activities of the school, age not only brings them togethe: 
outside speakers should not be brought in’ makes them want to belong to some 
unless they can aid in starting some work  Like-minded, adolescent pupils want 
that 1s to be followed up in the schools or long to a club that is their very own 
add new information, enthusiasm or gui- same instinct that fills the adult world 
dance to some activity already under way. clubs and organizations, fraternal 
The introduction of an outside speaker is otherwise, is alive with all its freshness 
often a lazy way of neglecting what ought intensity in the mind and heart of 
to be an educational opportunity. Em- The business, then, of teachers and } 
phasis in assembly programs should be _ is to guide this instinctive tendency s 
placed on pupil participation rather than the pupils will want to belong to 
on the direct activity of the principal, more and more worth while. It fol 
faculty or outside speakers. that it is the business of the school thr 
its organization, through faculty adviser 
ScHoot PUBLICATIONS and through favorable public opinio1 
While some of the larger schools have make desirable and possible these 
four publications, the newspaper, the hand- that are increasingly worth while 
book, the magazine and the annual, the mit that: 
emphasis should be on the newspaper. The (1) It is coming to be recognized 
publication of the news of the school under’ the principal or the director of extr 
the guidance of a teacher makes for a_ ricular activities, working with the t 
common basis of knowledge that tends to ers and the students’ council, devel 
integrate the school. By eapitalizing sue- constructive policy for organizing and 
cess in the news columns and by pointing veloping school clubs. 


out successes or failures in the editorials 2) That elub work, where possible 


+ 


the newspaper tends to form public opin- out of classroom work and lead back 
ion. <A real school newspaper written by — elass. 

pupils furnishes an opportunity to educate (3) That the humanizing process of 
the community as to what is going on‘in the jing a elub adviser be open to every te 
school. Such a newspaper as the New- (4) That there be developed in 
tonite is of very real value to the schools high school a club for every pupil w 
of Newton. The newspaper should grow faculty adviser for every elub. 

out of a regular accredited course in news- (5) That the principal of the school ] 
writing. This class with the help of re- himself directly responsible for stimulat 
porters from the whole school should edit and guiding advisers and pupils on 


the paper, but the getting out of a school each elub has a worthwhile aim and 


paper can never be entirely a curricular aking progress toward its realization 


activity. If time permitted I should like to 
CLUBS tinue through the whole list of ext 
We recognize the existence of individual ricular activities as found in some 


differences in interests. School clubs fur- most progressive high schools. Howe‘ 
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of the whole matter may be briefly 
Here is a field of desirable activi- 
lhe principal and teachers might per- 


many of these activities themselves, 


so doing they would rob the pupils 
educational opportunities. Rather, 


r business to advise. to suggest. 


In company with the master 


r’s ‘Brushwood Boy,”’ they are 
half 


boys and in 


Cotter by hints how 


{ reorgie 


e a leader of turn a 


r of 
vhole school situation to realize in their 


schools come to use 


men. As 


s tne 


qualities of the good citizen for 
h they strive consciously, curricular 
extra-curricular activities will come 
er together. 
seems to all of us, I hope, that it is 
isiness of the educator to arrange the 
educational situation so that the 
has a favorable opportunity to prac- 
the qualities of the good citizen here 
now with results satisfying to himself. 
the same time I believe that we can see 
one of the most favorable opportuni- 
possibly the most favorable opportu- 
is in the field of the school’s extra- 
activities. 
ELBERT K 


rricular 

FRETWELL 
HERS COLLEGE, 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS’ 


From its beginning in America second- 
education has been dominated by the 

lea that its chief function was prepara- 
tion for entrance to college. The first see- 
lary school, the Latin Grammar School, 
established solely for this purpose, al- 
ugh from the earliest records it is evi- 
lent that a considerable proportion of those 
king the work of this school did not enter 


lleve 


1 Read before the Harvard Teachers’ Associa 


March 14, 1925. 
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‘ 


upon the 
training 
were no 
infh 


As the 


lence 


included 
troauced 
pupil 
a-davy world 
became the 
school 
Again, the 

the social ideal 


high school wit] 


aimed to 


the pubhe 


studies meet 


needs of those who 


eupational life and, at 


its offerings the subjects re 


inelude in 
(once 


more 


quired for entrance to college 


the college responded to the demand and 


gradually admitted to the list of acceptable 


+ 


subjects some of 1 


response upon the part 


kept the relations| Ip between the colleg 


and the secondary school very intimately 


interwoven. It 


has also served To pe rpetu 


ate in the minds of a large proporti 


the public the idea that the sec 
school always has been and s 
marily a college preparatory institution 


The 


School. 


eriods of the Latin Grammar 
I 


the academy and the public high 


college 


} 


passed 


school as ‘‘ primarily 


institutions’”’ have 


entered upon a new period in the 
ment of the public secondary school 
present period is characterized by 


reorganization—a reorganization 


plete 


aims, of administration and of subject-ma 


present-day civi 


ter. Changes in 
and a demand upon the part of the masses 
— 1 4] 


for more education have ed 


secondary school to 


who would come and t 
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ing as would fit them for the lives they are the given college. The demand of 
ing to live as American citizens. Thus units of English to be credited 
the public secondary school is no longer a units makes an actual requirement 
single curriculum institution. The old ar- teen units, or the entire four years 
gument that the college preparatory eur- with no leeway whatever for adjust: 
riculum is the best curriculum for all can Only those who plan definitely to ent 
not now be maintained New and highly certain college before they are fi 
specialized curricula have been introduced years of age or before they enter th 
to prepare, not for college, but definitely school can meet the requirements w 
for occupational life handicap. It is agreed that if a pupil 

With these changes in the public secon- ries four academic subjects a year it 
dary schools, it can not be expected that the that he should be permitted to take 
colleges will follow the precedents of the the sake of health and for the sake of 
past and broaden the list of subjects accept work; but the higher institutions 
able for entrance to inelude the subjects seem to be eoneerned with that pI 
aimed definitely for other fields of en- They do not care whether we tak 
deavor. It is very evident that the time years or five years in which to prey 
has arrived for a complete readjustment of long as we meet the sum total in 
the relationship between the publie secon- minute details for their particular r 
dary school and the college ment. 

Krom the point of view of the secondary I feel that it is rather unjust to us 
school the present situation is very unsatis- plural in referring to colleges, but the 
factory. High school principals are agreed culty is this, from the point of 
upon the following difficulties : publie secondary school. One ean not 

In the mind of the public there still re- out one or two or three institutions 
mains a popular belief that graduation say to the public, ‘‘This high school « 
from high school ought to prepare any not pretend to prepare pupils to ent 
pupil to enter any college. The effect of these particular institutions, but we 
this tradition is felt most by the small high pretend to prepare your boys and gir 
school which can offer only a limited pro- enter all the other higher institutions 
gram of studies and which must at the same _ learning,’’ and, therefore, we are fo 
time endeavor to meet the broader needs _ to take this position, that if we are g 
of the great majority of the pupils who are to assume that we ean prepare for entrar 


not going to college. This same influence to eollege at all we must be able to pre 


is felt in the large high school but from a_ for entrance to the particular college w! 


different angle. Boys and girls in large has the most restrictive entrance requi 
numbers enter the high school to-day with- ments; otherwise we may have some | 
out any idea of going to college at all, and ber of the school committee or some 
rarely do they know which college they payer or group of citizens starting 
may enter if they do plan to continue their vestigation to find out why we hav 
education. This means that if they start fallen down in our standards that we 
out in the first year with one college or no no longer prepare for entrance to coll 
particular college in mind and then later The system of entrance examinations | 
desire to prepare for some other particular had both good and evil effects. Wher 
institution, they must carry the burden of properly used they have served to set st 
extra studies or spend another year in high ards of achievement for the secor 


school to meet the peculiar requirements of schools. They have also served to 
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in college preparatory subjects 


schools. And I am speaking 


past and of what we eall the 
and not the new plan of examina- 
wever, the tendency of their in- 
teaching of 


has been to divert the 


schools toward a drilling or 


naary 


ng process to pass these examina- 
The larger schools are placing col- 
pupils in sec- 


reparatory separate 


r this drilling process. The smaller 
ire either forcing all pupils through 
ming procedure or are giving extra 
those who are expecting to take the 

ms . 
subject-matter taught in the secon- 
hool to-day is undergoing a very 

reorganization, not from the col- 
eparatory point of view, but rather 
phasis upon the social-civie aim in 
nm. This reorganization begins in 
ior high school period and extends 
the senior high school. These re- 


being established in 


rapidly in 


irseS are now 


hich schools and vers 
ah schools, regardless of whether 
ves will recogtiize them for en- 
or not. Evidences of this situation 
ind in the prevalence of such courses 
‘veneral’’ 


general’’ mathematics 


‘social studies,’’ including com- 


civies and occupations, and prob- 


f democracy. There is also a ten- 
to teach biology with its application 
riculture and to teach chemistry and 
s with their household and industrial 
itions. 
vould be unjust to say that the col- 
have not recognized the trend of this 
iniztgion. Those of us who date back 
‘nty-five or thirty years ago as pupils 
high school perchance studied some 
se sciences. I well remember a course 


[ had 


was one semester of botany and one 


you eould hardly eall it biol- 


ter of zoology—and my recollection 


course is that it was very largely 


made up 


learned a 


hav ing completed 


have taken you ou 
woods and named tl 
nor have told vi 

or animals to be found in 


hood biolog 


trust our text-books to-day. 


Mur courses in 


different type. They now lean 


ticulture and animal husbandry 


out with proper title, and yet 


are accepting the work of the 


to-day. 
The situation with 
also has changed mater 


vers 
this later period. The spir 


ganization now 


possessing Tne 
school has already reached the e 
fore the 


education overtaxed the capacity 


recent increased dema 


leges, the problem ot entrance was not 


sidered a very serious matter 
were eager to enroll students. F 
were travelling about the cor 

ing the virtues and advantages 
stitutions and actually going to 
of prospective students to solic 
tendance. A little matter 
certain entrance 


did not 


preseribed 
stand in the way of 
plieant an opportunity 
wholesome influence of col 

day the situation is quite the re 
has become 


problem ot entrance 


of selection and elimination 


and its prestige has created 
many a problem of aspirat 
vantage rather than 
an 

phasized by 

ferring 


again 


whose parents ¢a 
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their requirements. Thi 


get in, while mam tely recognized the junior hig 


less fortunately basing 


preparation 


upon the wo1 
The 


few inst 


» opportunities senior high school 


present 


other hand there hi: level . l in the hands of a 


ner prestige to dominate 


‘asing demand for higher edu- sufficient 


isses Who are tion Each college has a pertect 


‘t of the m 


honest in their ambitions Therefore. we its own traditions and to the 
need more college ‘olleges with diversi f its individuality 


] + 


aims and curricula to be raised as to 


these 


fied meet the needs may 


of a diversified American people. Oppor preservation of traditior 


for the pursuit of learning in maintenance of this individuality 


tunity 


democracy should be as as the air we publie secondary school 


breathe, and should be limited only by the should be worked out by 


student to continue the within its dwn domain. 


inability of the 
In spite of these statements j) 
that 


pursuit with profit. The college, then, as 


well as the secondary school, has its own is not inconsistent to say 


problems to solve secondary schools do not wish 


selection for from the helpful influence and por 
college entrance has been plaeed the 
The college has dictated 


the 


By tradition the burden of 


upon the college. If a satisfactory solut 


secondary school the problem is to be found It can not 


the complete curriculum, including the dictation of either party, but n 


subject content, and, to a considerable ex 


tent, the method of teaching. The pupils 


who failed to follow this prescription in its 
entirety or to meet its standards were elim1- 
nated in advance by the seeondary school. 
This while 


procedure, unsatisfactory to- 


obtained by a mutually sympathet 
standing of each other’s problems 
a spirit of willing cooperation 

A better understanding upon the 
the college of the reorganization w! 


now taking place in the field of pul 


day, has served a positive benefit to the sec- ondary edueation will show that so. 
school. As 


unified and standardized the courses given 


ondary stated before, it has the reforms being undertaken ought 


sult in a more satisfactory preparatior 
The recognition of individu 


It has demanded an abler corps of teachers. college 


It has helped small communities to build ferences, the exploratory features of 
and equip better schools in order that they junior high school, and systematic ¢ 
lum guidance are among the factors 
this The 


school has for its chief function the 1 


have schools which would prepare 


Without 
upon the part 


might 
their children to go to college ing in direction. junior 
this so-called ‘‘domination”’ 
of the college it is impossible to imagine of the individual pupil as he enters 
the elementary grades, and the givir 
that 
earlier period than formerly, 


Through thest 


the chaos which would describe the public 


secondary schools of to-day. However, the individual an opportunity, 


domination is no longer a unified or gen- to explore | 


eral proposition. During the past twenty- aptitudes and abilities. 
periences and under careful study and 
this be gi 


toward that curriculum group in the se! 


five years a great diversity of requirements 
the 
corresponding difficulties forced upon the 


has grown up among eolleges with servation, individual may 


high school in which he is most apt 
The eollege prepara 


secondary schools. The great majority of 


‘ 


colleges throughout the country have liber- suecessful work. 
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im must then be confined to the 
gh school and must be planned so 
vill include the essential prepara- 
ects which lay the foundations for 
work in college and which will — the second; 
pupils in such diseiplines as will 
successful future study. As to 
se should be I merely suggest that 
sit down together in conference 
patient one with the other, in an 
ffort to work out these details more 
lx 


USIV. 
; — : into the colle 

etore, 1i a Satistactory solution of 
' , . the senior hig 
r-perplexing problem is to be found, 


group 


? 
I 
} 


be based upon the conditions as we 
. : should m 
in the schools and in the colleges ane Soe 


te nalint 
It must be based upon an agree ) Maintain 


s to the real function of education ship 
moecracy. It must be approached in (4) The problem of 


tifie attitude of mind, free from may be admitted to 


bias and hindering prejudice. be assumed by the coll 
ver the final solution may be, any the secondary school 

tory adjustment must take under based upon several factors 
consideration the following proposi- should be a certified transcript of 


ondary school reeord including 
The present reorganization of sec- which in any way may help in jt 
education is inevitably in the direc- ability and desirability of th 
a broader conception of the fune- There should also be en ployed 
I education In a democracy. Phis lege such tests, intell rence, 
me ‘esponse to an unprecedented , 
e in respons¢e au | ' of such types as may be dev 
1d upon the part of the people for 
: eXaminations as experience 
lueation. Both the college and the : ; 
of most value in making a 
secondary school must recognize ,. 
Apt. ; factory selection 
responsibility in meeting this situa- a 
v Finally, those re 
- , :, il . leges and those representing 
The functions of the junior high ; 
] : : : : 8) ary se ils, I repeat, must si 
| as an established factor in public ndary schools, I repeat, mu 
" . . > fare A rather ipet 7 at the prob! ns 
ndarv school organization should be CMference together, first that the ] er 
; os , »n > ay a > nNnderstovne the 
preciated by the college. This school has of the one may better be understood by th 
twofold purpose, viz., to give a broad and other, and, second, that through coopera 
tical training for the large proportion tion definite plans of college entrance may 
the pupils who will not continue their be devised which will react in the interest 
ling beyond the secondary period, and _ of all American youth who honestly desir 
to give an opportunity for all pupils the opportunity to seek a higher education 
explore their aptitudes and abilities to Jesse B. Davis 


end that they may be more wisely Bosto? 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION IN EAST AFRICA 


= report of the second African Education 
Commission, presenting the results of a study ot 
Kast, Central and South Africa, was made pub 
lic on May 25. This study, like that of the first 
\trican commission of 1922, which dealt with 
West Africa, was carried out under the auspices 
of the Phelps Stokes Fund, of New York ( ity, 
but this time in cooperation with the Interna 
tional Edueation Board. The report was pri 
pared by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, educational 
director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and other 
members of the commission, including Dr. J. 
K. Ag rrey, a native ol the Gold Coast and 

v a teacher at Livingstone College, N. 

Dr. James H. Dillard, president of the 
and Slater Funds and a member of the Ger 
Education Board; Dr. Homer L. Shantz, a spe 
cialist in the United States Department of Agri 
culture, and Mr. C. T. Loram, the leading au- 
thority on African native education and a 
member ot the Native Affairs Commission ot 
South Africa. The members of the commission 
spent the greater part of the year 1924 in first- 
hand study of conditions in Africa, traveling 
from French Somaliland and Abyssinia on the 
north to Cape Town on the south, visiting school 
and other agencies for native education, and 
conferring with representatives of the govern- 
ment, the missions and the people themselves. 

The main conclusion of the report is that 
Africa is the “continent of great opportunities,” 
awaiting only the right type of education. The 
aims of this education, for Africa, must be, Dr 
Jones points out: character, health, agriculture 
and industrial skill, improvement of family life, 
sound and healthful recreations, together with 


advanced technical and agricultural training and 


professional knowledge of medicine, law and 


theology. It is held, however, that the main em- 
phasis should fall upon the need for an educa- 
tion adapted to the conditions under which the 
majority of the African people live, and that 
even the professional training in Africa should 
be largely determined by the first five objectives. 
Higher education should include abundant pro- 
vision for modern science, which is transform- 
ing the physical world, and economies, sociology 
and “socialized history,” since these are giving 


a new appreciation ot society. “Tt is emphati- 


cally urged,” says the report, “that tl 
tional views apply with equal signifi« 
training of the masses and of the le: 
education of both must be determing 
ing consciousness OL community nee 
That a great educational revival 

take place in Africa is the view 

Phelps Stokes, president of th 


trustees, who writes the 


port. Dr. Stokes Says: 


It is earnestly to 


an continent in the near 

and if they meet their resy 
the same high-minded 
teristic of most colonis 
sionaries in re ; 
achieved will almost surpass the imaginat 
will be particularly true if, following 
prece dents of the past, they bear in n 
main object is to develop ar 
system which in a few decades 
largely self-sustaining and self-perp 


a large degree of native leadership. 


GIFTS TO ART OF THE CARNEGI! 
CORPORATION 

FOLLOWING a preliminary study of 
its relation to American life carried 
past year, the Carnegie Corporation ha 
$360,500 for the development of instr 
the arts in a number of colleges, un 
and other agencies. The organizatio 
by these grants, according to Preside 
Keppel, are: 

New York University, $50,000, the 
used for the support of the university 
ment of fine arts. 

Hampton Institute, $50,000 as ar 


fund, the income to be used for the ma 


ntey 


instruction in the industrial and applied art 


Tuskegee Institute, $50,000 as an ¢ 
fund, the income to be used for the mainte 
instruction in the industrial and applied arts 

Grinnell College, Iowa, $50,000 as an art 
endowment, the income to be used for the 
nance of the work of the college in the 
the arts. 

Wellesley College, $50,000 as an er 
fund, the income to be used for the sup] 
maintenance of its department of fine arts 


American Academy in Rome, $50,000 for t 
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s of the 
Mawr Col 


und Conferen 


1ons, present an 


‘ultural institutions 


if New York, $7,5' 
s of the work of the organizat 
ix Arts Institute of Design, 
t of its program. 
1 Council on Art Education, $6,000 for 
of the council 
Institute of Architects, $5,000 for th 
work of its department on public play with only one 
ation of the arts. tation 


iation of American Colleges, $5,000 for the neither 


¢ 


a study of college art instruction to b sponsible morally or 
the fine arts committee of the probable 


pense to the ¢1 


w York Music Week Association, $5, 
expenses of the work of the organization under such conditions. si! 
ol Art League of New York, $5,000 for the have 


can easily commu! 


ses of the work of the organization. through railings or tossi 


erican Association of Museums, $4,000 for the he ot! hand. th 


ses of a study of museum installation. 1oods who will use the pl: 
ntainebleau School of Fine Arts and Music, f the undisciplined, untrs 
for the expenses of the work of the execu ere there is very littl 
mmittee in America. is often in inadequately 


that boy gangs are 


TEACHERS AND THE NEW YORK corrupted by older 
SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 7) By asking 
£ announced plan of the New York City hard physical labor 


. intensive work of a strer 
ard of Edueation to turn school grounds 
' we are ensuring that tes 

‘oughout the city into afternoon playgrounds +“ 
. ; 7 the following day 
is been attacked by organizations of teachers ,, en 
: : the sufferers and e 

d school officers on the ground that it is not he real business of 


the best interest of the schools and the gen (8) It would 1 
ral public. The New York Principals’ Asso- from this volunt 
ition has sent a letter to Superintendent schools, 
William J. O’Shea enumerating reasons why two or three days 
‘ m ~achera one whose ave 
he plan should not be carried out. The rea- *® hers, those whose ag 
r , : bids, any 
Ss given are: 
whose home duties are 
Training for supervising playgrounds is a_ girls who should no 


ghly specialized training for which diplomas are hoods and those 
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{ me 


the Ne \ 


" ’ 


1 eacbers 


SAFETY ‘eer ny we a ge li oh 


— . 
actual Wor! 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE 
CAMPAIGN 


Superintendence 


n Association, Seere 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNI 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


y FRAN! editor of The Centur 


ten to super 
is throughout 


rh the \ 


nnounced, throug 
; that he has accepted the p 
them to the University of Wisconsin, to which 
elected on May 13 by the Wisconsi 


regents. Mr. Frank gave his acce] 


| 
meus 


movement. 


have been made to supply on 
Callahan, state superintendent ot 


f Wisconsin, and M. B. Olb: 


any super ntendent copies ol the John 


ation committee and 


conterence reports tor 
member otf the Board of 


tribution to prin ipals and teachers. 
n New York tor two 


is called to the attention 
ttee stated it 
} 


iuecation committe 
Mr. Frank said that no defi: 


the ed 


ts report s accidents are primarily the 
. , ruratio he 
resuit of ignorance, the suceess ot any satety uration, fhe 


movement is dependent on education. The com 
ie : 
; 1 { ) »S > W yursue 
several recommendations for the policies he will pursue in 
Frank said, as quoted by tl 


incorporation of education in safety and aeci 
ork Times: 


} 
schools, 


in the eurricula of 


ntion to the fact that 30 per cent. of 


| automobile accidents happen to chil- 


all fatal 
dren of school age and under. This means that 


has gone when the pol 


dent prevention 


versity should be determined by 


the mind of a president. The } 
iversity must ultimately come 


approximately 6,000 children are killed every 
nd sustained collaboration betwee 

year by automobiles. 1 sustained collaboration tw 
. the members of the board of rege 
In its diseussion of this subject the com ’ : 
“ of the faculties, the students and, 

mittee, in addition to recommending specific , 

i : sense, the whole people Oo 

procedure and methods of making safety edu- \) represent them. 
eation a part of the regular curriculum, also . ty must both express 


recommendations designed of the last man and w 


made a number of 
for the protection of school children going to 


come 


Such universities 


enterprise in which the 


and from school. 
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Qc FY 


1921. He 


nonorary 
North ester! 
Litt.D., 


THE RESIGNATION OF COMMIS- 
SIONER ENRIGHT OF NEW 
JERSEY 
ENRIGHT, Commissioner 

New Jersey, in presenting 


Governor 5 


‘olt ’s Neck, 
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THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

As was reported in this journal last week, 
Governor Pinchot has appointed Francis B. 
Haas as superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania to succeed the late Dr. J. George 
Jecht, who died last month. Appointed as 
deputy superintendent in 1924, Mr. Haas has, 
with James N. Rule, another deputy, been con 
ducting the affairs of the state department of 
education since the illness of Dr. Beeht inter 
fered with his work last fall. 

The statement of Governor Pinchot was as 


follows: 


The appointment of Dr. Haas as superintendent 
of publie instruction has been made because, in my 
opinion, Dr. Haas is capable of doing more for the 
school children of Pennsylvania in that position 
than any other man in the state. Trained as an 
educator, he has had a distinguished career in his 
chosen profession. In addition, he has shown quali 
ties of the first order as a business manager and as 
an executive 

His contact with the legislature during the last 
session has made it clear that he is eminently quali 
fied to carry on that important portion of the work 
of the department which deals with legislation and 
appropriations. What is even more important, his 
past contact with local school officials is the guar 
antee that he understands them and they under 
stand him. 

There will be the minimum of friction in this 
field, because Dr. Haas believes thoroughly with me 
in the decentralization of school work, and in local 
initiative and home rule. 

[I am glad to add that Dr. Haas is a native Penn 
sylvanian, a public school man with wide experi 
ence as a teacher and educational administrator, 
and one of the two men recommended for superin 
tendent of public instruction by the Pennsylvania 


State Education Association. 


Mr. Haas was born in Philadelphia on June 
6, 1884, and was educated in the publie schools 
of that city. Completing the course of the 
Central High School in 1904, he attended the 
Philadelphia School of Pedagogy and was 
graduated from it in 1906. He then taught at 
Girard College and in the publie schools of 
Philadelphia, becoming principal of the Breck 
School in 1916 and of the Benson School in 
1918. Mr. Haas was appointed assistant di 
rector of the bureau for teachers in the State 
Department of Public Instruction in 1920, and 


XXI 


two years later he was promoted to the 


ship of the administration bureau of 


ment. 


wit Is 
n la 


He was appointed deputy 


st year. Mr. Haa 


Tecelve d 


of master of arts from the University 


sylvania in Il! 


DELEGATES TO THE EDINBURGH 


and a 
sentativ 


Amerie 


large 


Oo 


CONFERENCE 


TWENTY-SIX delegates, 


number of 


elg 


“partic pat 


es’’ are included in the tentat 


ans 


who are to g 


summer to attend the firs 


of the 


World 


t 


to Edinbw 


biennial cont 


Federation of Edueation 


clations, according to an announcement 


W. #: 


Russell, of the International Ir 


of Teachers College, Columbia Universit 


is chairman of the delegation. 


The 


list of 


delegates, which supersede 


previously published, is as follows: M 
. Adair, Richmond, Va.; Dr. Wi 


nelia S 


Bagley, 


sity; Mrs. 


Colo. : 


Teae 


Preside 


hers College 


Mary C. C. 


> 
’ 


ship, Maine; Dr. Albert S. 


intende 


nt of 


Columbia Ur 


Bradford, De: 


mnt J. A. C. Chandler, Co 


Cook, state 


schools, Maryland; Dr. $ 


Duggan, Institute of International Educat 
Miss Olive M. Jones, New York City; 8 


tendent R. G. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr 


Porter 


Henry 


Lelan 


N. MeCracken, 


d, New York City; Pres 


Vassar College; 


Paul Monroe, International Institute, Tea 
College; Dr. William B. Owen, Chicago N 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills 


College 
] 


nationa 


- Dr. 


| Institute, Teachers College; Pro! 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore College 


ho 


Show 


\ 


{ 


lege, California; Dr. William F. Russell, Int 


alter, University of Arkar 
Siders, Poeate 


Superintendent Walter I 


Idaho; Dean H. L. 


1. 


Dr. Joseph Swain, Swarthmore College; 
A. 0. Thomas, Augusta, Me. (president 

World Federation); Miss 
Washington, D. C.; C. H. Williams, Unis 
of Missouri (secretary of the World F* 
Miss Annie C. Woodward, Some: 


tion); 


Mass., and President 


Charl O. Will 


Robert H. Wright, 


Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. 


The list of alternates so far announced 


follows: 


Miss 


Katherine 


D. 


Blake, New 


Smith, Indiana Univer 


\ 
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Caldwell, Lineoln School, 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 

tus D. Coffman, Uni 

of Minnesota; Miss Jessie Colburn, New 
. A. A. Daneona, San Francisco; 
W. Dunn, Junior Red Cross, Washing 
Miss Jessie M. Fink, Grand Rapids, 

R. Foster, Pittsburgh; Miss Florence 
Dr. George E. MacLean, 

R. Mann, American 

on Edueation; Miss Mary MeSkim- 
srookline, Mass.; Miss Mary Mooney, 
‘rancisco; Joy E. Morgan, Washington, 
Howard W. Nudd, New York City; Miss jn rural education and school 


th Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Thomas; 


ite, Professor Mi Brien ni 


intendent of schools of Nebr; 


. S. Bureau of Education. 
‘alker, Columbia, Mo. 
SUPERINTENDENT J. A. \ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND wrernadervdagur torr ane-pammag teen -oris 
at the close of this school vear Mr. VanDvke 


NEWS 


the first and only superintendent, has served the 


ErNEsT DeWitt Burton, president Coleraine schools since their establishment ning 
versity of Chicago, died on May 25, teen years ago. Previous to that he was super 
entieth vear. intendent at Fergus Falls for seven 

] 


, - Wabasha seven years and Plainview fi 
resignation of Dr. W. O. Thompson as . ‘ a - 


lent of the Ohio State University was pre- M. H. Duncan, who for the pa 


formally to the Board of Trustees on held the position of superintendent an 
23 and was accepted, effective on November pal ot the County Vocational High School 
hen he becomes seventy years of age. Dr. Lander, Wyoming, has accepted the superin 


pson was elected president emeritus at his tendeneyv of the schools of Lubbock, Texas 


ent salary. ; : 
' Noau V. Barker, assistant principal 


Dr. Frep W. ATKINSON has resigned, on ac- brook peminary, Maine, has been elected prince 


of his health, the presidency of the Poly- pal of Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt 
nie Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., which posi- 


; ; Dr. I. L. Kanpen, of the Interna 
he has filled since 1904. - 9p aay 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia 

PRESIDENT E. A. Brroe, of the University of and Dean James J. Doster 
Visconsin, who will retire at the end of the aca- Alabama. are to make a stud 


« year, was tendered on May 14 a banquet gation jn Latin America durine 


th S] SS an “ofessi f > : f - 
ie business and professional men of Madi demie year for the Internationa 


On May 22 the professors of the univer- Teachers College 


gave a banquet in his honor. 


Dr. W. M. W. Spiawyn will be installed as 
resident of the University of Texas at the com- 


Proressor FLeTcHER HaArrer Swit of the 


college of education of the University of Minne 


sota, has spent the present 


menceme »1Ses J 8 “he gram . 
encement exercises on June 8. The prog visiting professor in the 


f the exercises is in charge of Dr. W. 8S. Sut- ; , T 
eational administration in Te: 


ton, dean of the department of education of tabi Unlveosite Be will 
he university. school finance and other brane] 
Dr. Wituram O. Jones has been elected administration at the U 
ancellor of Kansas City University, sueceed- during the summer 

ng the Reverend F. W. May. Dr. Jones has’ ley will conduct 


een chancellor of York College, in Nebraska. superintendents of 
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PCTHREIE 


scnool Ting 


the | 


lOZAWA, former ] 
lok, 


Unive rsity, 


nspection 


eountryvi 


P) OFESSOR GEORGI P, . who has taucnt 


Llarvard | 


Incumbent 


chemistry at since 1897, is 


| heodore Ric h- 


| 


blished as 


to be the first 


protessorship in chemistry, est: 


Thor as W. Lamont, ol 


re sult ol 
York. 
A. W 


losophy in the 
croOW, has accepted reappointment 
tessorship of physics which he 


from 1912 to 1924, inclusive. 


Institute 


follown o 


At Wellesley College the 

made 

French, chem 
lLlowe, and 

Thomas H. Proctor, philosophy; from 

to assistant professor, Leah B. Allen, 

Margaret A. Hayden, from as- 


to instructor, Ade le 


Marion Lewis, zoology. 


promo 


from associate to full 


heen 


Helen 8S. 


have 
istry; Eugene 
physical edueation; 


hy riene 


+ 
Oo! 


instruc 
astro! 


zoology Z 


\ acche lhi, 


omy ; 


sistant Italian ; 


"HARLES A, ELI 
ology in the 


this summer in the National Summer School at 
the Utah 


Dr. ( 


D, protesso1 ol 
University of Missouri, will te: 
Logan, which will be conducted by 
Agricultural College. 

Wal 


of the department ot sor iology and eco- 


rer FE. Myer has resigned his position as 
head 
nomies at the Emporia Teachers College so that 
he may devote his entire time to the publication 
Weekly News Review, 


the interpretation of current affairs. 


of the a periodical tor 


ISsE ARNOLD, dean emeritus of Sim- 


was elected preside nt of the Girl 


AND 


SOCIETY 


Wertheim Research 
Bette rment ol Indu trial he 


$3,600 made 


tual grar if 


i 
na 


on, ha 
Harvard 
1925-26 to Willis 
Mr. Haber is a 
\\ Isconsin, 
Mitchell 


brotherhood of 


crraduate 
where he rece 
medal 

he has had nee 


rraduation 


ex pe rie 


industry. 


AMHERST MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS haves 
awarded to Horace B. Davis and M« 
Knight. Mr. 


at Columbia University. 


Davis is instructor in eco 
He will make 
parative study of wages and wage deter 

industry 


Mr. Kn 


economics 


tions in the iron and steel 


United States and Europe. 
professor of 


He will 


colonial policies. 


assistant 
Colle; go to Africa to study 


; 


The committee states 


trom 


found great difficulty in selecting two f1 


seventy-six applicants, most of whom we 


high ability. 
David A. 


heen 


Wells prize of $500 in 


Harvard 


THE 
awarded by 
W. Angell, 
Angell, Yal 


nomics has 


sity to James son 


James Row land 


a study on money and banki 


holds the degrees of A.B., A.M. 
Harvard University. 


JosePH LEE, of Boston, was elected pré 


of the Playground and Recreation Asso 
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a recent 
. 
ol their 


June com- 


>. + . 
I rotessor UWeore 


Ex-President 


Pend 


announees a 
education 
uN H. Fintey, of the Ne 

n chosen orator for the e» 


rd Chapter of Phi Beta Kk: 


19 


ork Micuare.t I. Pupry, of Columbia 
y, will deliver the baccalaureate 
, and Dean Andrew D. West, of the Gradu 
School of Princeton University, will deliver 


Phi Beta Kappa address at Swarthmore Col- 
June. 

, ol the department 
losophy ot Cornell University, rave the 


, ls of th 
Beta Kappa address at the Ohio 


iore Decer ber 


on April 6. His subject was 


RAIT, painted by Henry R. Rittenberg, 
York, of the late John Henry Keyes, 


Skidmore College, 


WAS presented tm the co lea at 


rial service recently held in his honor. 


*ROFESSOR Guy M. WHIpPLE is chairman of 
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decided to submit a $5,000,000 bor 


e Of positive vs, negative methods posal to voters to relieve shortags 


instruction. These fellowships are offered in buildings. With schools now 
expert solutions of problems tion, the board finds there will still 
the education section ot the Na- ot one hundred high-school rooms. 


Council in its work, a work whicl 
; ; : ; — — APPROVAL of taxpayers was placed 
also financed by the national bureau. Appli- ‘ 


sgh ; ; 14-mill school levy for Oklahoma City 
ations should be sent to Albert W. Whitne V, , — 

. recent election. The vote was nearly 1 
associate general manager and actuary, National dae 
Ss te one in favor of the budget, which totals $1.8 
Bureau ot Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 


; : “he 998.70, of which the tax will raise $1,76¢ 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City. ee ; 
; A feature of the budget is 


» GELNAAR, the artist, will exhibit during the teachers’ promotion or 


h Festival from May 26 to schedule, which was suspended a year 
j lyyt 
ilp) 


ana s4 ures al Lehigh Approximately 350 teachers of the BE0 
University, by the leading contemporary artists .\..<tem will receive increases of 2100 
I I 4 | " } hil if \\ 1] he ld it’ ] 

of America. exhibition will be held in the under a srading system on experions: 


faculty room f the new Alumni Memorial 


| tions. Twenty tour instructor 
Building, and w en tre members of : 
— added. Provisions for teaching sala 


the university. ' will about one hundred 


| be by Mr. Gel 


$280,000 more this year than 
14-mill levy is within one mill 
permitted by the state constitut 
homa law requires an election to 

to the Flora Maedonald levy above five mills. Practically 

N. C., on May 20 a cor- the state has held or will hold such an ek 

building. The stone was but none so far has rejected the extra | 
carved by consent of King George from the 


quarries in the royal estate of Balmoral in Scot- 


n address Sir Esme reviewed the life SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A 


land. In a 
and extolled the virtues of loyalty and selt- THE INTERNATIONAL KINDER- 
sacrifice displayed by the Scottish heroine for GARTEN CONVENTION AT 


whom the college was named. LOS ANGELES 
ACCORDING to special dispatches to the New 


; 


To enable delegates and visiting 


| ; | ] ; } +hea N . (} “Or}é = . 
Imes LUdecHnts l 1 fie I orga 
York Times, oa - , orth Geo the International Kindergarten 


ee a a ee ee 
Agricultural College have sent in a petition dé ——s ss se ee 
manding the resignation of President M. B. 
Dubose. President Dubose in turn has declared 


to 11, as much opportunity to enjoy the 


Southern California sunshine as possible, 1 


that he will refuse diplomas to all seniors and : 
; of the features of the convention 
to with 


] 


“summarily dismiss” all cadets failing 
: doors or in eonjunction w 


draw their names trom the petition and retract Bos Apres sl 
acti doors social entertainments. 
great open air pageant 

THIRTEEN teachers at Northfield, Mass., Sem1- lich “Delegates’ Davy,” the first 
nary for Girls, ineluding Charles E. Dickerson, oyt of doors, while exeursions 
principal for thirty-six years, have resigned fol luncheons will be arranged 
lowing a ruling by the trustees granting the stu the city and surrounding coun 
dents permission to dance in the seminary halls. All “Pe Angeles is preparing 
Previous action of the trustees permitting the delecates to the International 
exhibition of motion pictures in the school audi Union and their visiting friends. 
torium also met with the disapproval of the Kiwanis, the Chamber of 
faculty. and similar organizations, 


Tue Board of Education of Kansas City has women’s elubs of the city, 
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committe I make 
bestow + famous brand 
yn them. 
conven 
tes who have already 
t the mo 
Word 
Washington, 


hundred has already been or Southern Branch, 


ihe 


+ 


Portland. Oregon rvanizing wood and Miss Aller 


In a body d lees Trom "| vice president, res pec 


many teachers indergarte ail be dressed in wh 


1 + 
arv work are coming attend the 


and summer session id that dele | rm by all 


already been appol ter M Ss Edna il] *a ylamorous atfa 


the ate delegate. marching under their br 


Phos nix, Wulil he 
from Honolulu have been chosen and green lawns of the campus 


Numerous 


buted an abundance of 


n the decorating schemes. 


es plans are being mi: 
ly of more visiting teachers and 
are coming to this annual gath 
ever to be held in the West. 


program will be one of the richest feature of espe 


1 the variety 


ng is promised in 

new features being plar ned for it. 
ebrated speakers on educat 
he program and are expected to be a , 


eard of the convention. an addr 


e evening before the conventio 
dinner will be held, attended by 
lelegates and at that time the fin: 
‘ completed and last minut 


Between 400 and 600 are expected 


morning opening the convention will be Shepherd I. 
board and committee aspects ot the pre choo 

ergartens and A special 
rrades. confer niebelle ¢ 


classroom teachers of kindergarten instrumental 


ry grades will be called for ission of child 


ems pertaining to their work. A t further the progr 
bv Miss Louise Alder, chairman, national Kinder 

ies in the Kindergarten and the community | 

Grades. with moving pi 

pening session will be held It is expected 


hen Mr. Will C. Wood. California stat amor 


ntendent ot schools, will del ver an ad- ceived ey 


f weleome, and Miss Catharine E. Wat ing to se 
ipervisor of kindergartens of Washing tions at 


D. C., will speak on “The Chil 
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MEMORIAL DAY FOR HEROES OF 
SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION 
Mir S, railroaders, builders, ele 
en, policemen, explorers, 


rs upor 


which histor 
record is an i \ rving without inte 
mission ane 
endures both pain and _ privation It numbers 
its losses ot » DI th , thousands every 
“ar and its her casualties by the hundreds 
thousands iard, perilous bat 


les without « ration nd without honors; it 


adoes not wait 


r, cold, sickness, 

austion, extinction; ulti 

our truest defense against for 

Enabling us to supply all the world 

of necessity, comfort and beauty, the 

rm social construction makes the rest ot 
the world unwilling to be our foes 

Let us hope that, some day, our people will 
rear a fitting monument to the heroes of social 
construction, a workers’, investigators’ and 
mothers’ monument. Part of this monument 
should be a hall of record in which will be listed, 
trom day to day, the names of al! who have 
fallen in these socially constructive tasks. 

is in this spirit that the Flower Strewing 
for Heroes of Social Construction is held 
May Oo. The day on which the heroes of 
battlefield are honored is the day on which the 
heroes of social construction are honored. The 
atmosphere of the one occasion is thus utilized 
for the other. The common date also facilitates 
the comparison, bringing out the resemblances 
and the differences between the two. 

The hour selected is eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, before the cemetery becomes crowded and 
before the heat and the fatigues of the day can 
impair the needed solemnity. The inconvenience 
of the early hour has the further advantage of 
assuring the attendance of such persons only as 
are truly interested and devoted. 

At the Flower Strewing for Heroes of Social 
Construction held at Spring Grove Cemetery, 
Cincinnati, on May 30, 1923 and 1924, the fol- 


’ : ] 
lowing graves were decorated: Clarence Smock, 


tactoryv worl 
Louis Tapp, railroader; Joseph Sch 


Daisy K. Williams, who died 


reogrTaphi al reasons, 


take in others who are equal 
purpose of these 
sought 

alities to 

heroes of social 
every hero al | heroine 

rel embe re 

program s iould | 

those who have, 

number of given their liv 


' ' 
rood withi iat particular commu 


NOTES ON EDUCATION IN INDIA 
A French G ft to the Hindu Un 


Presiding at one of the functions d 
recent convocation of the Hindu Univer 
vice-chancellor announced that 
had written him that “to honor 
her husband as a Hindu widow 
would offer his fine collection 
the university and a donation 


the construction of a museum to h 


lection; the husband, according to 


was “a great lover of Hinduism an 
dus,” and the lady’s gift in honor of 
ory will be widely appreciated in India 
people have always shown their friend 
tudes toward peoples that needed help, 
India’s plight to-day no better help ( 
given her than such gifts of art, literat 
money to earry on educational works 
leaders of Indian people may deem fit 
dertake. Wealthy Americans hi: 


opportunity to express their righte 


ments towards so deserving a people as thi 


dus and Indians will appreciate al 
help offered them in a spirit similar 


of the French lady. 


Spinning u he el in th Si h val “urri ul in 


How political ideals of a nation become 
nant in determining the nature and cont: 
the program of studies in the schools 
plain by the recent recommendation 
standing committee of the corporatio1 


eutta. The committee recommends 
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QUOTATIONS 
TEACHING SCIENCE IN 
Tue Tennessee le 


Gandhi’s movement { 


TENNESSEE 
and maki 


0 act prol 


and indepen 
as mucl 
recommendation > corpora 


have made India is making 


experiment in the economic fel 
all appearance it may seem 


to let education 


a ques 


be dominated 


peculiar methods usec 
} 


mie strugg 


e, vet 


and oO 
ind-maid of politica 


's Internat nal I niversity. 


International University 
ng eminent European 
In 1921-22 Professor 
ede France, taug 
was taken 
churche 


‘ , 1 0 
stenkonovy the I 


His late book peen 


is 
; world 

lopment o Indian — 
ence Is 


truth 


ts Mahatma Gandhi. 
A. Ross, the well-known American 


and professor at the 


interpre 


. ' 
has aiready visit 


Northern India. 


mind and 


Spee h, h 
English, 


and the elarity of his thought 


ed to expect. I 
treme simplicity and his sine 
The professor stated that he 


th him delightful impressions 


man has de seended 
and added that he was a bel 


future of India. 


mals secom 
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misleading st 


I doubt if I car 


Economics: 
have heard 
nothing of the 
onal ruidance. 
n ¢€ol 
» study hard 
vhether his members] 
with his sentimental 
chance ff ho Lip) p) ns rve rw th h ~ reasoned appre val, 
purpose Ll a test Case. was pressed into 
ulty, or foreed in 
made certain classrooms 
him think of anything ou 
pursued at the time is 


and ean not he narrowed iown, even r to his mind. 


present pi rposes, as Mr. I ryan uuld make 1 Professor of Enalish Literature: 


appear, to a scientifie doctrine Stripped to its the increasing tendency among 
essential sin plicity, the issue is the freedom ot think of what thev are foing to do after 
teaching and the freedom of learning. The ation. How ean we expect a student 


actual truth or untruth of evolution as sup- willingly into courses of literature, 


ported by facts is not in question. What is in philosophy if already in his freshman 


question is the right of free people to freedom ras made up his mind to become a jou 


of education, unintimidated by prejudice and Professor of Mathematics: I rise it 


unrestrained by bigotry The World, New of 
York, N. Y 


the previous speakers. Nothing 
structive of the ideal of true scholarship 
thought of ends to be obtained there! 
THE LIFE CAREER MOTIVE IN student is in college in order to find 
COLLEGE The less he has thought about it bef 


A True Tragedy in Three Acts mencement, the more surely he w 
FIRST ACT mencement time know what he is best 
Scene: Formal faculty meeting in one of for, and he will then—but not before—st 


. ‘ finite nN Tee That ic > Me 
the classrooms. a definite career. That is the m 


m 6 “e neement,” is i ? 
lime: An afternoon in the year 1925. commencement,” is 1t not? 


on Irn feasn if oder aes: 
ge Dean: The next order of business is Professor of Modern Languag 


a request from the dean of men and the pro- without saying that, when a stude 
fessor of psychology that freshmen and _ all for advice, I ask him what he hopes to | 

oradue 2 P an » acl 
students of all four classes, annually on regis graduation. But I am opposed to a 


itin tte iia ener. 
tering, answer on the registration blank the ‘% W™"* this on a piece of pape 


question, “What occupation do you hope to written this, he inevitably Teels 


- » : ] 
” aa 4 l » seit. Ane is W le 
enter after graduation? The two gentlemen ©°™™ tted himself And hi hole 


state that they want the resulting data for be biased by this committal. 


carrying on personnel research and vocational _ Professor of Psychology: Is : 

guidance. They also express the opinion that '™ this group who will speak a word 

this might once in a while aid any other col- of vocational guidance? 

lege teacher when he acts as student adviser. The historian moves that the request 
Professor of History: Of course we must ferred to the committee on educationa 

assist the two gentlemen in their research ac for a thorough investigation of the 

tivities, if these are not detrimental to student which might lurk in it. The motion is : 


welfare. But exactly in this instance there viva voce. 
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broom 


students 
dozen speakers 
r opimons wil 
They bewa 


‘ 


m bad oO worse, tha 
re primarily interested 


: career al 
in student 


preparat 


. on : under our ~ 
L1es. Then there rise a 


studer 
ssor with an Idea: For ten 


years you 
fered them “Honors courses” and you 
only six in the whole time applied 
You fail to see that applying for 


ng punishment. It is natural for 
tes f bacteriology I had 
co into something for what he . » at ’ 
ler. I watched that student d 

It is natural for a student 


: : : and I noticed that he 
» college for what he ean get out of 


d Sspiayer 
rit< 
i] 

i 


+? 
( 


‘ynical attitude toward scholar 

wants to train for later life, for mixing ; 
crowds, for gaining other people’s re 
dominating others instead of being ol any 
them. All this he can learn by 
pating in student activities. That more 
theoretical knowledge which vou offer 
THIRD ACT 
ir classrooms, it Is not aitogether impos- 
to acquire even in life if the need » same clubroom 

formerly pre 
u want to force (without in a true sense 
nto higher schol 


you must draw a line 


ng him) the student 


between two 
equally large bodies of students, and you 
| . 


exclude every semester those who cumu 
ely belong to the lower scholarship group 
m participating in that for which they really 
to eollege, that is, in student activities. 


that, the department 
it obvious and register them each year to be lished 
registration blanks of two 


distinet colors. 
apply it for the present to athletics 
the glee elub, where motor skill is a domi- 
factor, but to every other kind of “ac 
You will quickly notice a great eager 

s to belong to the “upper half” in scholarship 
le seme qua non tor participating 


ident “‘s ” You will soon find then 


that is tl 


activities. 
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num ng Latin and Greek, all seem to EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ANp 
be related to the introduction of this new shap STATISTICS 
college course under the influence 447 —x¥PERIMENT IN MEASURING R 
SULTS OF FIFTH GRADE CLASS 
VISITS TO AN ART MUSEUM 


life career motive. Here we have a 


t 


measurable improvement in the educational 
process, at least in part attributable to the in 
‘ , lw « ‘ ane ont it , Roard of 
jection into an undergraduate college of a pro- By an arrangement with the Board 


cation of the Cleveland Publie Schools, ; 


sixth and seventh grade classes as well 


pram of vocational rulidance (Gasps ) must 


have at wrongly. (Reads it 


ot those trom the junior 
Cleveland Museum of Art ea 


silently and exel: ' an not be 


1s neredible. ) 
’ visits are scheduled sometimes months 
Professor of Botany: When I was in college, si 
: vance, and a set of lessons prepared 
everybody and every hing conspired to Keep i : 
f f 1 correlate usually with history as, for 
ife career motive out of my mind. he 5 : 
armor tor those groups studying the 
lt was that when I had done rather well in . : 
. Ages or ciassica material for those 
surse in botany, I took more of it. Finally 
: ; y Greece and Rome. ach instance 
stinguished myself in this department and ol ne 
. Oot objects seen in the museum 
the result was that I entered into this not en ; 
. closely as possible to the subject under 
tirely satisfactory career of a college protes- ee sts 
- ; . eration in the school at the time. Talks, 
sor. (Takes copy ot the Vocational Guidance : 
. 9 . as those on picture study, are also pre} 
Vagazine from the dean’s hand and reads.) If , ng 
. in which the correlation is not so much er 
we are to regard the process of education as ' 
“ sized as the innate character of the ol 
a training for the varied work of life, indus- pe ; 
— ; observed. The experiment under 
trial, social, political,” and the school and col 
was tried with fifth grade childrer 
lege as units among many cooperating agencies 
children are studying American histor 
for the attainment of education, we can only Shes 
5 , consequently their visits are very 
ook on the long isolation of the edueational gibt: P aes 
; them to the Early American Room. 
institution from the rest of living as enother 


“lessons 


grades also had picture study 

relic OL medievalism 5 ay 

: : choice of two or three others, listed 

Dean of Men: Our friend, the botanist, has 

; parentheses, as they were not made a } 

ust made it clear whv we can expect from the EY 

aaa the experiment. The classes had the 

faculty members but little sympathy for voea 

' at Atl subjects from which to choose: 
tional guidance. They are the product of the 


lack of such guidance. N ife eareer motive 


broadened their interests while they were stu 

dents. Thus they became early specializers in ; 7 
Benjamin West, Co 
an academic subject which trapped them. Hav- . , 
lonial painter. Charta. 
ing reached maturity, they think that their own . : ies ; 
. ° Pioneers in American Background 
specialty is nine tenths of the world’s work, mn 
that nine tenths of the remainder is identical 
, Non-correlating: 
with the other academie studies, and that the * correlating : 
eres Picture study. 
remaining one per cent. of the work of life 1s ae ’ : , 
, oe , Tapestries and Non-correlating 
scarcely worth doing at all. The student who 1 


weaving ). Picture stud 


accepts vocational guidance “commits himself.” Tov 


. festivals of ( Persiar 
Commits himself to what? lo not being Japan). 
trapped by an academic subject into which he 


happens to run. And from this “danger” they 
The entire experiment depends upon the 


protect him by legislating that “he must find ; : 
that the children in the Cleveland Public S 


himself,” that is, that he must grope in the 
dark. 1 Read before the 


QuipaM De ILLIs search Club, 1924. 
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e tests and cla 


se testing highest, X cl 

nd the Z groups, those testing lowest. 

also mixed classes, such as X Y’s ... 3 during 
Y Z’s. made 


a toundat 


SONS FOR MAKING THE EXPER 
museum instructors shared alike an 
te feeling that the Z classes presel! ted an 
problem. It was decided to determing 
L\ how much these classes were 
om the museum lessons by making a 


tive study of all groups exposed to them. 


+} 
I 


as to give all fit 


rrade classes 


t of test, and to compare the seores 
from all types ot classes on the basis 
It was hoped that these tests would, 
to throwing some light on the Z 


rive the instructor a more definite 


an had heretofore been obtained on 
e museum lessons were accomplishing 
groups. It had always been most diffi- 
secure any accurate measure of accom- 
t as the instructor sees each class but 
vear, and can only judge what has been 
shed by the response ol the children 
the lesson, and by a little personal “fol- 
work with teachers and principals. 
is one important tact which must not 
ooked in an experiment t kind 
itelligenee testing 1s everywhere in an 
it follows tha 

rouping in the Cleveland not, 
completely standardized, so that a Z 
ccording to the grouping in one school 
not be a Z child according to that used 
ther. However, the result is that while 
ial children are affected, the mode « 


ation is sufficiently uniform to be used 
reneral division with large groups. It has 


so considered in working out the experi- 


QUESTIONS Usep In TESTS 
Nathaniel H ird 
Nathaniel Greene 


lhe lessons as given during the first year 
kept as flexible as possible in the begin- 
1 were evolved fully ¢ th fr he I T 

were evolved fully as much from the Note: This list seen 

’s questions and responses as from any that both Paul Revere ¢ 

plan. This was done in order to make portrait is in the mu 
iseum mean to the child what he wanted Group 2. 
mean in so far as was compatible with an 1. Paul Revere 


and organized visit. After a few sug- 
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It will be seen at oO ? I l questions were read to 
chosen hav ith vocabulary. Ex- was a tactor and fitth grader 
rrade slo vly Atter the test was fil 

} 


child does not have even so elementary a term as were gathered up ar d given to 


perience has vn thi e average 


“background.” ' n may arise: WI structor. Then the questions 


: : 
. _ yrs vith the 
should crivel 1! rte! Ul ally With tne 


possible, 


stead of the 
The first 
merely as t 
of the expe 
schools, a total 2,024 children 
given the test as finally worked 
results scored. 
the class was 
environment; ot 
pictures and in a al Gall’ ‘Xx ; ul hiche st and lowest 
ot-door see 
Through the questions in regard to the origi- 


’ t } 7 A 1 } ) ect uc as ] 
Mauve ie a 1 object, n In compiling the da 


sidered separately. 

with under the head of 

ratings, that is, as X’s, 

average for each group found. 
The total average score fi 

based on the test rati 

For the X elasses it 


classes 85.0; Y, 88.6; for 


more real through an 83.8: for the Y. Z classes. 7 


acquaintance with the concrete. B32 per cent. The total average 
classes was 76.9 per cent. For 
it was 90.6 per cent.; for X, Y class 
In the fall of 1923 the general experiment for Y, 74.2; for X, Y, Z, 76.1; for Y, Z 
under consideration was put in motion. A trial and for Z, 60.8 per cent. 


++ 


set of tests was given out in mimeographed While eonsidering these statisties 
form. The children were told that after their esting to compare the results wi 
lesson they would have a “sort of game rather experiment of W. W. Theisen on 
like ‘twenty questions’ and they had better lis- progress of groups sectioned on the b 
ten carefully in order to keep their class score ability.” He makes the statement in } 
.’ The talk in the galleries was cluding observations: “As a rule the 


up to standard 
kept close to the questionnaires so that the chil- that made higher intelligence test seores i: 
dren were given the background for answering school, excelled in scholarship.” 

each question. After the talk the children were experiment curiously enough, contrary 
permitted to wander about the gallery a few previously formed opinions, does not f 
moments, to see things in their own way, and _ this observation. However it does not } 
ask their own questions. They were then re- an opposing conclusion so much as 
assembled and the mimeographed sheets and which a new element enters, namel\ 
pencils given out to each child. No assistance’ the child’s response to the concrete, t 
was given the children other than an explana- education. 

tion as to how the questions were to be an- The unexpected element is the f 


swered, “true or false,” “yes or no,” ete. The averages for Z groups, i.e., those rankil 
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t Ay JLE itis 


The 


the museum at al used in the 


ant cip ited 


s| he isen’s 


indoubtedaly a 


experiment is merely another 

fact. Dr. Myers considers the 
questionnaires therefore a de 

in favor of museum wo P sidered, 


one. 


SUTING Fac 
were next considered under 
ronment. Through the cour 
Burroughs, general supers 
and Publie Sel ools, a quest 
ie home environment and 


ent out to those schools wh need 


The environment was judg needs 


‘very good, good, average,” 
averages lying within these five 
worked out. Seores were 
the basis of racial differences. 
obtained under 
some idea of what environment 
differences meant as contributing 
experiment based primarily problem 
intelligence tests. Five classes 
tor Five A classe based on the que stionna 
t show seores of 85.2 per cent. for be answered 
“very good” environment; 84.7 for The teacher 
for “average,” 73.5 for “poor,” write the ar 
r “very poor” environment, wi cussion or “ecoachi 
all classes of 81.3 per cent. tance from 
Five B elasses, children from so-called attacking 
od” environment made 81.1 per cent.; irst and secon 


80.5; “average” 63.4; “poor” 72.5; and an ie correlation between tl 


poor” 60.4 per cent., with an average for These retention tests eoneluded 
ses of 71.6 per cent. Under racial dif- of the experiment. The conel 
es, children classified as American made _ the figures obtained point are 
erage score of 85.6 per cent. The others surprising. 
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a total average for all the Five A’ second score as mi 
showed classes the second 
scores on racial differences: no case was the correlation 
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an, 84.3 per cent.; Russian, 46.2; Italian, tests particularly 
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which, having so largely to do with emotions 
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by “false and true’’ questions or completion 
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sensus OL opinion, considered the end in view 


for a museum visit. 
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mind as a 
that as the Z averages are high, the X’s are by 


outstanding observation that comes to 


result of the entire experiment is 
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fact the X 
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child of 
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material wi 
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greater variety of 
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is, roughly, to spend the next school year in 


method for continuing the experiment 


experimenting with different types of lessons 
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free and 


informal as they were the first year, 


and at the same time working along lines wl 
the The 
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paper, and the general lesson plan for the fith 
grades tested with some degree of completeness 
in regard to its adaptability to the different 
the 


tvpes of fifth grade classes in Cleveland 
schools. 
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